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The  two  main  powers  in  the  Americas  have  had  more  similarities  than  differences  in 
their  history,  geography,  formation  of  people,  beliefs  and  political  values.  The  U.S. 
remains  the  only  superpower,  but  has  been  facing  many  challenges  in  the  volatile, 
uncertain,  complex  and  ambiguous  international  scenario.  Brazil  is  consolidating  its 
growth,  leading  the  country  to  a  more  significant  role  on  the  world  stage.  This  paper 
reviews  the  history  of  U.S. -Brazil  cooperation,  the  major  pillars  of  Brazilian  foreign  policy 
and  the  main  aspects  of  U.S.  foreign  policy,  and  presents  opportunities  to  enhance 
cooperation  between  the  two  countries.  This  paper  concludes  that  the  two  countries  can 
expand  their  historic  cooperation  by  strengthening  convergences  and  building 
complementary  forms  of  activity  to  shape  a  more  favorable  global  strategic  environment. 


U.S. -Brazil  Cooperation:  Working  Together  to  Shape  The  Global  Strategic 

Environment 

The  discovery  of  America  was  the  prelude  to  the  eventual  establishment  of  two 
great  countries:  United  States  of  America  (U.S.)  and  Brazil.  These  two  American 
nations  have  many  similarities  in  their  history,  geography,  formation  of  people,  beliefs 
and  political  values. 

Both  countries  were  colonized  by  major  European  powers,  the  British  and 
Portugal.  They  were  colonies  on  which  the  European  metropolis  massively  exploited 
their  resources,  according  to  the  Mercantilist  model.  Both  countries  have  in  their 
histories  a  long  period  when  the  work  force  was  based  on  slavery  (at  least  in  the 
southern  U.S.).  Their  territories  were  expanded  from  smaller  settlements  on  the  coast  to 
the  interior,  and  they  became  countries  with  great  territory  in  which  there  are  many 
important  natural  resources  available  for  the  development  of  their  economies.  They 
each  created  a  new  Federal  Capital. 

The  U.S.  and  Brazil  received  the  French  revolutionary  ideals  even  before  the 
revolution  occurred  in  France  in  the  end  of  18th  century.  The  American  Revolution  and 
the  consequent  independence  of  the  U.S.  were  milestones  that  signed  the  rupture  of  the 
dominance  of  European  powers  and  the  belief  that  the  New  World  should  be  a  place  of 
countries  in  which  liberty,  equality  and  fraternity  would  be  the  basis  for  a  free  people. 
The  U.S.  declared  its  independence  in  1776  and  consolidated  its  liberty  in  1783  when 
the  British  acknowledged  the  U.S.  as  an  independent  country.  Brazil,  the  largest 
country  in  Latin  America,  obtained  its  independence  from  Portugal  in  1822.  The  U.S. 
was  the  first  country  to  acknowledge  Brazil’s  independence  in  1824. 


Lands  of  opportunity,  both  countries  received  waves  of  immigrants  during  their 
expansion  and  development,  which  made  the  diversity  of  cultures  their  people’s  main 
characteristic.  They  fought  together  against  totalitarianism  during  World  War  I  (WWI) 
and  World  War  II  (WWII),  and  were  aligned  during  the  Cold  War  against  the  spread  of 
communism.  Today,  the  U.S.  and  Brazil  share  the  same  values  and  principles  and  are 
two  of  the  most  important  democracies  on  the  international  stage.  They  also  cooperate 
in  support  of  democracy  and  against  terrorism. 

The  U.S.  has  become  one  of  the  most  developed  countries  in  the  world  and  now 
is  the  only  superpower.  This  makes  the  U.S.  the  most  important  actor  in  the  world  arena 
and  it  will  remain  so  for  a  long  time.  The  U.S.  has  been  facing  many  challenges  in  the 
volatile,  uncertain,  complex  and  ambiguous  (VUCA)  international  environment,  such  as 
persistent  world  economic  crisis,  political  instability  in  many  countries,  and  diffused 
security  threats.  This  highlights  the  importance  of  international  cooperation  to  reduce 
the  threats  to  political  freedom  and  economic  development. 

Brazil  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  last  two  decades.  The  country  is  now  the  seventh 
largest  economy  in  the  world  and  it  has  been  reducing  the  poverty  and  inequality  of  its 
citizens.  Brazil  is  one  of  the  world’s  emerging  powers,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
BRICS  (Brazil,  Russia,  India,  China,  and  South  Africa).1  Brazil  has  become  the  de  facto 
regional  leader  in  South  America  and  is  becoming  a  global  actor  as  a  consequence  of 
its  new  level  of  economic  power.  Brazil’s  foreign  policy  has  become  broader  than  ever 
before,  leading  the  country  to  play  a  more  significant  role  on  the  world  stage.  Brazil  is 
looking  for  more  cooperation  among  countries  to  promote  economic  development  and 
strengthen  democratic  principles. 
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The  thesis  of  this  paper  is  that  historic  friendship  and  similarities  in  foreign 
policies  should  lead  the  U.S.  and  Brazil  to  greater  cooperation  on  the  world  stage.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  strengthening  convergences  and  building  complementary 
forms  of  activity  to  help  shape  a  more  favorable  global  strategic  environment. 

This  paper  will  first  review  the  history  of  U.S. -Brazil  cooperation  in  order  to  better 
understand  the  historic  links  between  the  two  countries.  It  will  then  review  the  major 
pillars  of  Brazilian  and  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Finally,  it  will  discuss  opportunities  and 
present  recommendations  for  greater  cooperation  on  the  global  stage. 

The  History  of  U.S. -Brazil  Cooperation 

The  U.S.  and  Brazil  have  had  a  historical  commitment  to  cooperate  on  diverse 
issues,  and  today  there  is  more  scope  for  U.S. -Brazil  cooperation  than  ever  before.  The 
two  countries  have  been  cooperating  since  the  latter’s  independence.  Cooperation  was 
initially  centered  on  bilateral  relations  because  of  Brazil’s  need  for  external  support  to 
consolidate  its  borders,  strengthen  its  economy,  and  recover  from  political/economic 
crisis.  From  the  WWII  to  the  1960s,  this  cooperation  expanded  to  cooperation  in  the 
Latin  American  region,  essentially  in  response  to  the  ideological  challenges  of  the  Cold 
War.  From  the  1960s  to  the  1980s,  cooperation  decreased  after  Brazil’s  foreign  policy 
moved  away  from  its  traditional  support  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Currently,  U.S. -Brazil 
cooperation  has  a  new  face,  based  on  Brazil’s  new  level  of  power  and  on  the  basis  of 
greater  reciprocity. 

U.S  recognition  of  Brazil’s  independence  was  the  first  step  of  the  history  of  U.S.- 
Brazil  cooperation.  This  was  done  in  context  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  established  by  U.S. 
President  James  Monroe  in  1823. 2  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  important  for  Brazil — if  not 

essential — in  its  struggle  against  European  imperialism  and  to  guarantee  the  country’s 
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independence.3  This  was  Brazil’s  primary  national  objective  after  its  separation  from 
Portugal. 

Cooperation  between  the  two  young  countries  focused  on  the  necessity  to 
consolidate  their  territories,  institutions,  politics,  economies,  and  national  unity.  They 
had  to  protect  themselves  from  regional  and  international  threats  and  to 
guarantee/expand  their  territories  to  attain  their  objectives.  The  Brazil-Argentina  Palmas 
border  dispute  in  1895  was  an  example  of  diplomatic  cooperation.  U.S.  President 
Grover  Cleveland  was  called  to  arbitrate  the  border  dispute  and  the  decision  was 
favorable  to  Brazil. 

The  U.S.  became  the  primary  destination  of  Brazil’s  coffee  exports  and  an 
important  lender  of  money  in  the  transition  from  the  19th  to  the  20th  Centuries.  This 
demanded  more  cooperation  between  the  two  countries. 

Cooperation  between  the  U.S.  and  Brazil  increased  in  the  20th  Century.  Brazil 
had  achieved  its  goal  of  securing  its  borders  with  its  neighbors4  and  the  Prata  River 
region  was  stable  in  the  beginning  of  the  century.  This  allowed  Brazilian  diplomacy  to 
concentrate  on  new  objectives:  international  projection — looking  to  attain  regional 
hegemony  in  South  America — and  national  development.  Brazil  would  necessarily 
approach  the  U.S.  given  its  ascendance  as  a  new  international  power.  Moreover,  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  still  in  place  and  reinforced  by  the  Roosevelt  Corollary  (1904). 5 
Brazil  sought  to  obtain  a  more  important  position  on  the  international  stage  and  the 
alliance  with  the  U.S.  would  be  important  step  to  achieve  that  goal,6  according  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  Pontifical  Catholic  University  Foreign  Relations  Institute  Professor  Leticia 
Pinheiro. 
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U.S. -Brazil  cooperation  during  WWI  was  a  significant  milestone.7  Brazil  declared 
war  on  Germany  soon  after  the  U.S.  entered  WWI  and  joined  the  allied  forces  with 
naval  patrols  in  the  South  Atlantic  and  small  units  that  were  sent  to  Europe.  WWI 
brought  the  two  economies  closer  together  because  of  the  decline  in  Brazilian 
commerce  with  Britain  and  the  increase  in  commerce  with  the  U.S. 

Brazil  was  strongly  impacted  by  the  Great  Depression  (1929)  after  WWI.  Brazil’s 
agriculture-based  economy  collapsed  because  of  the  decline  in  agricultural  exports. 

That  situation  caused  internal  political  instability  and  the  military  overthrew  the  agrarian 
power  elite  with  support  for  a  new  industrial  elite  in  1930.  The  Brazilian  Old  Republic 
had  come  to  an  end.  The  new  industrial  elite  increased  Brazil’s  industrialization,  based 
on  import  substitution.  This  pattern  of  industrialization  was  known  in  Brazil  as 
“Americanism”  because  it  had  U.S.  industry  as  a  model.  Brazil’s  industrial  elite  believed 
that  increased  economic  relations  with  the  U.S.  would  be  better  for  Brazil  than 
prioritizing  relations  with  European  economies.  However,  some  political  forces  in  Brazil 
still  believed  that  the  same  support  for  industrialization  could  be  attained  by 
approaching  Germany.  At  that  point,  cooperation  between  the  two  countries  was 
decisive  for  Brazil  stay  in  favor  of  the  Allies  than  the  Axis  powers.  The  U.S.  approached 
Brazil  diplomatically  and  economically,  offering  support  to  establish  the  first  Brazilian 
steel  plant,  the  Companhia  Siderurgica  Nacional  (National  Steel  Company)  in  1941. 

The  U.S.  Good  Neighbor  Policy  (1933)  and  the  Inter-American  Conference  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  (1942)  illustrate  how  the  two  countries  were  close  to  each  other.  Both 
countries  took  actions  to  encourage  the  other  countries  in  the  Americas  to  establish  a 
broader  alliance  against  the  Axis  totalitarian  regimes.  That  occasion  may  have  been  the 
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first  significant  U.S. -Brazil  cooperation  to  shape  the  strategic  environment  in  the 
Western  hemisphere.  U.S. -Brazil  cooperation  at  that  time  can  be  best  depicted  by  the 
Brazilian  Expeditionary  Division  (with  approximately  25,000  soldiers)  that  fought 
alongside  U.S.  forces  in  Italy.  Brazil  and  the  U.S.  would  continue  cooperate  in  favor  of  a 
new  international  order  after  the  war,  especially  in  the  negotiations  to  create  the  United 
Nations  (UN).  Both  countries  were  UN  founding  members. 

New  signs  of  U.S. -Brazil  cooperation  were  seen  during  the  Cold  War.  The  most 
significant  event  was  the  establishment  of  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance  signed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  September  2,  1947.  The  treaty  was  a  collective 
security  mechanism,  focused  on  the  containment  of  the  spread  of  communism. 

Brazilian  President  Juscelino  Kubitschek  proposed  Operation  Pan-America — an 
economic  development  program  for  Latin  America — in  1958  in  face  of  growing 
communist  movements  and  anti-U.S.  sentiments  in  Latin  America.8  This  initiative 
proposed,  “a  reorientation  of  hemispheric  policy,  intended  to  place  Latin  America,  by  a 
process  of  full  appraisement,  in  a  position  to  participate  more  effectively  in  the  defense 
of  the  West,  with  a  growing  sense  of  vitality  and  a  greater  development  of  its 
capacities.”9  This  Brazilian  initiative  was  embraced  by  the  U.S.  The  U.S.  also  created 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  (IDB)  and  promoted  the  Alliance  for  Progress10. 
Brazil  led  the  creation  of  the  Latin  American  Free  Trade  Association  (ALALC,  in 
Portuguese)  as  an  indirect  result  of  this  cooperation.  These  actions  were  to  shape  a 
better  strategic  environment  in  Latin  America  and  to  neutralize  the  influence  of 
communism  by  emphasizing  economic  development  as  the  foundation  of  a  more 
socially  just  Latin  America. 
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Brazil  has  cooperated  in  the  diplomatic  and  military  fields  with  the  U.S.  to  shape 
a  more  stable  international  environment  acting  in  international  institutions  such  as  the 
UN  and  the  Organization  of  American  States  (OAS).  Brazil  has  participated  in 
peacekeeping  operations  with  observers  since  1947,  and  the  country  increased  its 
participation  with  soldiers  in  the  1950s.  Brazil  sent  an  infantry  battalion  to  the  UN 
Emergency  Force  in  Suez  (UNEF)  in  1957-67,  and  Air  Force  personnel  to  the 
UN  Operation  in  the  Congo  (ONUC)  in  1961-64. 

U.S. -Brazil  cooperation  decreased  in  the  period  from  1961  to  1985,  because 
Brazil  turned  its  foreign  policy  from  Americanism  to  neutralism  and  globalism.  Flowever, 
the  country  kept  close  ideological  cooperation  with  the  U.S.  to  block  the  spread  of 
communism  in  Latin  America  during  the  first  years  of  the  military  regime  in  Brazil  in 
1964-67.  The  most  significant  signs  of  this  close  ideological  cooperation  were  the  break 
in  Brazil-Cuba  relations  in  1964,  and  Brazilian  participation  in  the  Inter-American  Peace 
Force  in  the  Dominican  Republic — lead  by  the  U.S. — with  1 ,1 00  soldiers  ini  965. 
However,  a  sign  of  the  decreasing  cooperation  was  the  fact  that  Brazil  renounced  the 
U.S. -Brazil  Military  Assistance  Agreement  ini  977,  after  it  had  been  in  effect  since  1952. 
Another  sign  was  that  Brazil  signed  cooperation  agreements  with  Germany  to  develop 
the  Brazilian  nuclear  program  in  1975  despite  the  objection  of  the  U.S. 

Brazil’s  military  government  was  replaced  by  a  civilian  government  in  1985.  This 
transition  coincided  with  a  major  economic  crisis  which  forced  the  civilian  government  to 
call  for  the  assistance  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  and  the  U.S.  Brazil 
promoted  many  economic  reforms  and  started  to  grow  rapidly  in  the  late  1990s. 
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U.S. -Brazil  cooperation  improved  on  a  new  basis  following  the  economic 

stabilization.  Brazil  adopted  many  principles  of  the  Washington  Consensus11  to  open  its 

economy  and  strengthen  free  market  forces  and  the  country  became  a  more  active 

actor  in  international  issues.  U.S. -Brazil  cooperation  expanded  to  many  different  areas. 

Also,  Brazil’s  new  economic  power  allowed  the  country  to  become  a  more  significant 

voice  on  the  international  stage.  This  helped  to  establish  U.S. -Brazil  cooperation  on  the 

basis  of  greater  reciprocity.  In  President  Obama’s  words  in  his  speech  in  Rio  de 

Janeiro,  Brazil,  in  March  20th,  201 1 : 

Let  us  stand  together  —  not  as  senior  and  junior  partners,  but  as  equal 
partners,  joined  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  interest  and  mutual  respect, 
committed  to  the  progress  we  can  make  together.  Together,  we  can 
advance  our  common  prosperity.  As  two  of  the  world’s  largest  economies, 
we  worked  side  by  side  during  the  financial  crisis  to  restore  growth  and 
confidence.12 

U.S. -Brazil  military  cooperation  is  limited  to  a  defense  dialogue  to  shape 
collective  security,  and  there  are  barriers  to  enhance  cooperation  in  other  fields.  The 
Free  Trade  Area  of  Americas  (FTAA)  negotiations  failed  in  2005  because  the  U.S.  and 
Brazil  were  not  able  to  agree  on  the  reduction  of  agricultural  subsidies  and  the 
protection  of  intellectual  property  rights.13  There  were  also  disagreements  about  the 
stalled  Doha  round  of  the  World  Trade  Organization  (WTO). 

New  horizons  for  cooperation  have  been  seen  recently.  Presidents  Barack 
Obama  and  Dilma  Rousseff  released  a  joint  statement  during  the  Brazilian  President’s 
official  visit  to  the  U.S.  on  April  9,  201 2.  They  expressed  the  intent  to  cooperate  beyond 
bilateral  issues,  looking  to  other  countries  and  regions.  The  most  significant  points  in  the 
joint  statement  were  that  the  two  leaders  “committed  to  working  with  the  GOFI 
[Government  of  Haiti]  on  developing  and  implementing  its  national  energy  plan  ...  [and] 
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directed  the  establishment  of  a  Defense  Cooperation  Dialogue  (DCD) ...  They  decided 
to  intensify  bilateral  and  multilateral  cooperation  in  the  field  of  physical  protection  and 
nuclear  safety,  as  well  as  the  use  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes.” 14  According 
to  Congressional  Research  Service  Latin  American  analyst  Peter  J.  Meyer,  “current 
issues  in  U.S. -Brazil  relations  include  counternarcotics  and  counterterrorism  efforts, 
energy  security,  trade,  human  rights,  and  the  environment.”15 

Brazilian  Foreign  Policy 

The  current  Brazilian  foreign  policy  was  implemented  during  the  President 
Cardoso  administration  (1995-1998  and  1999-2002).  Support  for  regional  integration 
and  insertion  into  the  international  multilateral  institutions  were  added  to  the  traditional 
Brazilian  foreign  policy  directed  by  a  so  called  “responsible  pragmatism”.  The  addition  of 
multilateralism  and  integration  contributed  to  a  new  paradigm.16  Indeed,  it  means  to 
strengthen  the  UN  and  international  multilateral  institutions  to  attain  a  better  strategic 
scenario  for  Brazil.  Professor  Leticia  Pinheiro  called  this  new  paradigm  “pragmatic 
institutionalism.”17 

Brazil’s  foreign  policy  emphasized  the  new  paradigm  under  the  President  Lula 
administration  (2003-2006  and  2007-2010).  Brazil  foreign  policy  is  characterized  by 
institutionalism  and  integration  in  the  current  Rousseff  administration.18 
Strategic  Orientation 

Brazil’s  current  foreign  policy  is  guided  by  Brazilian  national  interests.  These 
interests  were  summarized  by  then-Lieutenant  Colonel  Ronald  Lundgren,  a  Brazilian 
Army  officer  and  former  student  at  the  U.S.  Army  War  College,  in  his  2002  Strategy 
Research  Project.  According  to  Lundgren,  Brazil’s  national  interests  include  democracy, 
free  trade,  peace  in  South  America,  and  the  country’s  insertion  into  the  international 
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decision-making  process.19  Brazil  has  been  seeking  deeper  integration  in  Latin  America, 
especially  in  South  America,  more  relevance  in  the  discussions  of  international  issues, 
and  more  participation  in  peacekeeping  operations.20 

Brazil’s  current  foreign  policy  strategy  is  to  build  coalitions  and  strengthen 
Brazil’s  participation  in  multilateral  institutions  to  promote  the  rearrangement  of  the 
international  balance  of  power  and  thus  attain  favorable  conditions  to  promote  the 
nation’s  development.21  Paraphrasing  Duke  University  Assistant  Professor  of  Public 
Policy  Hal  Brands,  Brazil’s  current  foreign  policy  activity  aims  to  balance  the  U.S. 
influence  in  South  America,  build  coalitions  to  magnify  Brazilian  negotiating  power,  and 
seek  to  position  Brazil  as  the  leader  of  a  more  united  South  America.22  Brazil  has  strong 
influence  in  South  America,  and  is  acting  to  spread  its  influence  to  Central  America  and 
Caribbean.  Brazil  strengthens  multilateralism  and  South-South  relations. 

Brazil  is  acting  even  more  like  an  international  middle  power,  using  the  best  of  its 
skills,  soft  power.23  The  term  “soft  power”,  as  defined  by  Harvard  University  Professor 
Joseph  S.  Nye,  Jr.,  and  University  of  Waterloo  Professor  David  A.  Welch,  is  “[t]he  ability 
to  obtain  desired  outcomes  through  attraction  or  persuasion  rather  than  coercion  or 
payment.”24 

International  institutions  are  important  forums  for  the  exercise  of  Brazil’s  soft 
power.  The  country  is  a  member  of  the  major  international  institutions,  such  as  the  UN, 
OAS,  IMF,  World  Bank  and  IDB.  Brazil  also  sees  the  G-20  as  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
economic  development,  employment,  and  energy  issues  in  favor  of  developing  global 
governance.  Brazil  advocates  that  developing  countries  should  have  more  participation 
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in  world  economic  decision-making,25  as  a  consequence  of  the  growth  of  emerging 
powers  and  globalization. 

Historically,  most  of  the  international  community  sees  Brazil  as  a  neutral 
country.26  Brazil’s  traditional  foreign  policy  based  on  multilateralism,  peaceful  dispute 
settlement,  and  nonintervention  in  the  affairs  of  other  countries  is  the  most  likely  reason 
for  this  perception.27  The  country  has  good  relationships  with  practically  all  nations  in 
the  world.  Brazil  has  influenced  other  countries  to  establish  or  join  agreements  in  many 
fields,  especially  regarding  regional  integration.  Brazil’s  use  of  soft  power  allowed  it  to 
help  create  the  Common  Market  of  the  South  (MERCOSUR)  and,  more  recently,  the 
Union  of  South  American  Nations  (UNASUR). 

Brazil’s  ability  to  softly  create  good  relations  with  almost  all  countries  makes  it 
attractive  for  major  world  powers  to  cooperate  with  Brazil  in  promoting  common 
solutions  to  international  issues.  For  example,  Brazil  along  with  Turkey  tried  to  negotiate 
an  alternative  agreement  with  Iran  to  resolve  the  Iranian  nuclear  crisis  in  2010.  That 
initiative  indicates  that  Brazil  is  seeking  to  play  a  more  significant  role  on  the 
international  stage,  using  its  soft  power  to  mediate  disputes.  Professor  Nye,  Jr.  wrote 
about  this  issue,  “[i]n  soft  power  terms,  Brazil’s  popular  culture  of  carnival  and  football 
has  transnational  appeal,  and  it  has  adopted  a  foreign  policy  designed  to  project  a 
positive  image  in  Latin  America  and  beyond.”28  Brazil  has  increased  cooperation  with 
countries  in  all  continents.29  Inter-regionally,  Brazil  participates  in  several  meetings  like 
the  Ibero-American  Summit,  the  Latin  America,  Caribbean  and  European  Union 
Summit,  the  India-Brazil-South  Africa  Forum,  the  South  America-Africa  Summit,  the 
East  Asia-Latin  America  Cooperation  Forum,  the  South  America-Arab  Countries 
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Summit,  and  the  G-15.30  This  illustrates  how  Brazil  is  using  multilateral  activity  to 
diversify  its  international  relations. 

World  Economy 

Brazil  increased  its  participation  in  World  Trade  Organization  (WTO)  discussions, 
and  supported  the  Canadian  proposal  to  expand  the  G-8  group  and  create  the  G-20  in 
1999.  Brazilian  participation  in  the  WTO  Doha  round  reveals  the  country  is  today  a 
significant  country  on  the  economic  stage.31  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  Professor 
Riordan  Roett  wrote  referring  to  Doha  round,  “[i]t  is  clear  that  the  fate  of  any  future  trade 
talks  will  require  pragmatic  and  open  negotiations  between  the  BRICS  and  their  allies 
and  not  with  the  United  States  and  the  EU  [European  Union].”32  Brazil’s  foreign  policy 
objective  is  to  seek  free  trade  and  economic  development,  with  a  focus  on  the 
developing  countries’  needs,  without  negating  the  importance  of  the  developed 
countries  in  free  trade.33 

Brazil  is  negotiating  to  expand  MERCOSUR  to  include  the  economic  integration 
of  the  full  status  members  (Argentina,  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Venezuela,  and  Uruguay),  and 
the  eventual  integration  of  the  associated  members  (Bolivia,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
and  Peru). 

Meyer  summarizes  Brazil’s  activity  in  South  America,  “[b]y  promoting  integration 
through  organizations  like  Mercosur  and  Unasur,  Brazil  has  been  able  to  solidify  its  role 
as  a  regional  power.  These  organizations  provide  forums  in  which  Brazil  can  exercise 
leadership  and  build  broad  support  for  its  positions  on  regional  and  global  issues.”34 

Brazil’s  activity  and  interests  are  not  restricted  to  South  America.  The  country 
looks  to  increase  its  relationship  with  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean.  Brazil  is 

leading  the  process  of  expanding  the  Latin  America  Integration  Association  (ALADI,  in 
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Portuguese)  to  Central  America  and  Caribbean.  Also,  Brazil  is  an  important  actor  in  the 
Summit  of  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  on  Integration  and  Development  (CALC,  in 
Portuguese)  and  the  Community  of  Latin  American  and  Caribbean  States  (CELAC,  in 
Portuguese). 

International  Security 

The  emergence  of  Brazil  as  an  economic  power  supports  the  country’s  hard 
power.35  Nye,  Jr.  defined  hard  power  as,  “[t]he  ability  to  obtain  desired  outcomes 
through  coercion  or  payment.”36  Brazil’s  hard  power  can  be  perceived  in  two  ways: 
when  the  country  uses  pressure  and  obstruction  in  diplomatic  and  collective  security 
regional  and  international  institutions,  and  by  the  use  of  its  military  in  peacekeeping 
operations  under  the  UN  mandate. 

Brazil  is  one  of  the  founding  members  of  the  UN  and  the  OAS.  Both 
organizations  are  seen  by  Brazil  as  appropriate  forums  to  maintain  the  international 
system  of  peace  and  security  created  after  WWII.  Peacekeeping  operations  are  the 
most  visible  Brazilian  contribution  to  international  peace  and  security.  Brazil  has  roughly 
2,200  military  and  police  personnel  involved  in  UN  peacekeeping  operations.37  The 
most  significant  is  the  United  Nations  Stabilization  Mission  in  Haiti  (MINUSTAH).  Brazil 
also  has  been  participating  in  the  United  Nations  Interim  Force  in  Lebanon  (UNIFIL) 
since  2006,  helping  to  patrol  the  coast  of  Lebanon.  The  success  of  MINUSTAH  and 
participation  in  other  peacekeeping  operations  provided  Brazil  with  good  experience, 
and  made  the  country  a  qualified  contributor  to  world  peace  and  security. 

Brazil  joins  efforts  to  preserve  peace  and  stability  in  the  American  continent. 
Brazil  also  “helped  diffuse  potential  political  crisis  in  Venezuela,  Paraguay,  Ecuador, 
Bolivia,  Colombia,  and  Haiti.”38  According  to  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  think  tank 
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members  Samuel  W.  Bodman,  James  D.  Wolfensohn,  and  Julia  E.  Sweig,  this 
illustrates  how  Brazil  led  the  way  to  form  the  South  American  Defense  Council  as  a 
cooperative  security  suborganization  under  UNASUR.39 

Brazil  represses  gang  and  drug-dealing  activity  internally  and  assists  border 
countries  to  do  the  same.  “Indeed,  Brazilian  bilateral  and  multilateral  diplomacy  and 
counternarcotics  assistance  in  Bolivia  are  examples  of  a  strategy  of  engagement  that 
has  helped  advance  Brazilian  economic  and  security  interests  as  well  as  regional 
stability”,40  according  to  Bodman,  Wolfensohn,  and  Sweig. 

Brazil  supports  international  initiatives  to  prevent  terrorism.  Brazil  promotes 
operations  with  MERCOSUR  countries  to  interrupt  financial  support  to  terrorist  groups 
from  cells  located  along  Brazil-Paraguay-Argentina  border.  The  Brazilian  military  also 
will  be  employed  in  the  security  of  the  Soccer  World  Cup  (201 24)  and  the  Olympics 
(201 6)  to  prevent  terrorism. 

Energy 

Energy  issues  are  becoming  a  stage  where  Brazil  is  a  significant  player.  Only  54 
percent  of  the  Brazil’s  energy  consumption  is  from  non-renewable  sources,  the  lowest 
percentage  among  the  largest  economies  in  the  world.41  Moreover,  massive  oil  reserves 
discovered  off  the  Brazilian  coast  and  a  strong  biofuels  program,  especially  ethanol, 
have  enhanced  the  country’s  position  in  the  international  economy.  Brazil’s  foreign 
policy  is  to  promote  world  energy  integration  with  a  focus  on  sustainability  and  the 
regional  interconnection  of  infrastructure. 

Environment  and  Climate  Change 

Brazil  advocates  actions  in  favor  of  sustainable  forest  management  and  the 
application  of  the  Kyoto  Protocol.  The  latter  has  been  a  difficult  point  of  discussion 
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among  nations,  and  much  more  effort  is  needed  to  develop  an  international  consensus 
about  this  issue. 

Democracy  and  Human  Rights 

Brazil  supports  UN  and  multilateral  initiatives  to  ensure  respect  for  the  principles 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  The  UN  Human  Rights  Committee  and 
the  International  Criminal  Court  are  significant  institutions  Brazil  has  joined  and 
supported. 

An  important  Brazilian  activity  is  the  promotion  of  democratic  values.  Every 
country  admitted  as  full  member  of  MERCOSUR  has  to  accept  not  only  the  block’s 
economic  conditions,  but  also  the  democratic  clause  stated  by  the  Protocol  of  Ushuaia 
(1 998)  42  This  could  be  a  way  to  prevent  threats  to  democracy  in  the  continent.  One 
example  of  Brazil’s  enforcement  of  democratic  values  in  South  America  is  that  Brazil  led 
MERCOSUR  to  sanction  Paraguay  soon  after  the  Paraguayan  Congress  impeached  the 
President  within  36  hours  in  201 1 .  MERCOSUR’S  members  concluded  that  the 
Paraguayan  Congress  did  not  grant  the  former  President  the  right  to  defend  himself 
properly,  which  MERCOSUR  considered  a  strong  offense  to  constitutional  order  and 
democracy  in  that  country.  Paraguay  was  suspended  from  MERCOSUR  up  to  the  next 
Presidential  elections  in  2013. 

U.S.  Foreign  Policy 

The  new  international  order  that  emerged  in  1 991 ,  after  the  post-Cold  War  era, 
brought  complexity  and  instability,  rather  than  stability,  to  the  world.  There  are  now 
many  more  actors  in  the  international  arena  and  they  are  more  interconnected  than 
before.43  Terrorism,  insurgency,  weapons  of  mass  destruction  proliferation,  economic 
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crisis,  climate  change,  food  security,  corruption,  crime,  and  oppression  of  minorities 

challenge  states  and  international  institutions. 

The  U.S.  is  the  main  actor  on  the  international  stage  as  the  only  superpower,  and 

its  foreign  policy  interests  all  countries.  Former  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Madeleine 

Albright  called  the  U.S.  “the  indispensible  nation.”44  The  U.S.  reaction  to  the  9/1 1 

terrorist  attacks  showcased  U.S.  unilateralism.  Today,  after  conducting  two  long  wars, 

the  U.S.  is  coming  back  to  appreciate  multilateralism  as  an  efficient  tool  to  address 

international  issues,  and  to  shape  a  new  global  partnership.45  U.S.  grand  strategy  as 

stated  in  the  U.S.  National  Security  Strategy  highlights  the  essence  of  the  current 

foreign  policy  and  states  how  the  U.S.  wants  to  operate  in  the  21st  Century: 

Our  national  security  strategy  is,  therefore,  focused  on  renewing  American 
leadership  so  that  we  can  more  effectively  advance  our  interests  in  the 
21st  century.  We  will  do  so  by  building  upon  the  sources  of  our  strength  at 
home,  while  shaping  an  international  order  that  can  meet  the  challenges 
of  our  time.  [. .  ,]The  starting  point  for  that  collective  action  will  be  our 
engagement  with  other  countries.  [...]We  are  working  to  build  deeper  and 
more  effective  partnerships  with  other  key  centers  of  influence — including 
China,  India,  and  Russia,  as  well  as  increasingly  influential  nations  such 
as  Brazil,  South  Africa,  and  Indonesia — so  that  we  can  cooperate  on 
issues  of  bilateral  and  global  concern,  with  the  recognition  that  power,  in 
an  interconnected  world,  is  no  longer  a  zero  sum  game.46 

Strategic  Orientation 


The  National  Security  Strategy  and  the  First  Quadrennial  Diplomacy  and 
Development  Review  contain  the  major  rules  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  These  rules  are 
focused  in  shaping  an  international  order  that  meets  the  challenges  of  the  21st  Century. 

The  main  goal  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  to  restore  and  sustain  American 
leadership.  The  First  Quadrennial  Diplomacy  and  Development  Review  states  that 
“[sustaining  our  leadership  requires  the  restoration  of  our  own  strengths  and  capacities 
at  home.”47  This  document  also  contains  Secretary  of  State  Clinton’s  words,  “[tjoday 
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more  than  ever,  our  ability  to  exercise  global  leadership  depends  on  building  a  strong 

foundation  here  at  home.  That’s  why  rising  debt  and  crumbling  infrastructure  pose  very 

real  long-term  national  security  threats.”48 

The  U.S.  is  seeking  to  build  and  shape  a  new  global  architecture  of  cooperation 

to  work  and  partner  with  others  in  pursuit  of  shared  objectives.  The  premise  is  to  work 

with  its  traditional  allies  and  include  emerging  centers  of  regional  or  global  influence, 

and  non-state  actors.  It  calls  for  a  reform  in  existing  structures  for  cooperative  action 

and  the  creation  of  new  ones  and  the  establishment  of  a  network  of  alliances  and 

partnerships,  regional  organizations  and  global  institutions.49  This  meets  what  Australian 

Defence  College  Professor  Michael  Evans  stated,  “U.S.  global  power  is  largely  based 

on  agreement  and  consent  through  a  network  of  multilateral  institutions  and  alliances.”50 

The  speech  delivered  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Leon  E.  Panetta  at  the  U.S.  Institute  of 

Peace,  Washington,  DC,  on  June  28,  2012,  summarizes  this  commitment: 

In  the  21st  Century,  we  must  build  partnerships  that  enable  us  to  better 
meet  a  wider  range  of  challenges.  To  that  end,  I  see  us  building  networks 
that  leverage  our  unique  capabilities  -  and  the  unique  strengths  of  our 
allies  and  partners  that  share  common  interests  -  to  confront  the  critical 
challenges  of  the  future.51 

The  21st  Century  environment  requires  the  U.S.  to  engage  not  only  states  but 
beyond  them.  Civil  societies — the  activists,  organizations,  congregations,  and 
journalists,  etc — throughout  the  world  are  targets  of  U.S.  diplomatic  approach. 

U.S.  diplomacy  seeks  to  elevate  development  and  integrate  the  power  of 
development  and  diplomacy  by  helping  other  nations  develop  the  capacity  to  solve  their 
own  problems  and  participate  in  collective  solutions  to  shared  problems.  The  First 
Quadrennial  Diplomacy  and  Development  Review  mentions  some  examples, 

“[pjreventing  the  spread  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  requires  that  other  countries 
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have  secure  borders.  Preventing  global  pandemics  requires  good  health  systems  in 
every  country  in  the  world.  Addressing  global  climate  change  requires  the  shared 
commitment  of  all  countries  to  green  technology  and  environmentally  friendly  growth.”52 

U.S.  diplomacy  seeks  the  development  of  international  partnerships  to  prevent 
emerging  violence  and  state  failure  that  pose  risks  to  U.S.  security  and  prosperity,  and 
to  protect  populations  where  mass  atrocities  and  other  violence  pose  an  affront  to  U.S. 
values.  A  key  element  of  this  diplomacy  is  the  capability  to  strengthen  the  security  of 
states  at  risk  of  violence  both  through  effective,  accountable  security  and  justice 
systems  able  to  guarantee  internal  security  and  through  stronger  civilian  institutions  and 
effective  justice  systems.  This  is  to  be  achieved  by  investing  to  build  capable  partners.53 
World  Economy 

The  world  economic  system  is  still  based  on  the  concepts  of  Breton  Woods,  but 
the  new  world  order  in  the  post-Cold  War  era  has  been  changing  the  face  of  the 
international  commerce  and  finance.  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  to  promote  economic  security 
and  prosperity  at  home  and  abroad,  according  to  U.S.  Department  of  State.54  The  U.S. 
promotes  free  market  forces  and  acts  in  opening  economies  to  achieve  this  objective. 
Multilateral  institutions,  such  as  the  WTO,  are  gaining  even  more  importance. 

Free  trade  agreements  have  been  an  important  tool  for  the  U.S.  in  reducing 
barriers  to  trade  and  protecting  finance  since  the  last  decade  of  the  20th  Century.  The 
U.S.  has  14  free  trade  agreements  in  force  with  20  countries,  and  is  in  the  process  of 
negotiating  the  Trans-Pacific  Partnership  (TPP)  with  Australia,  Brunei  Darussalam, 
Canada,  Chile,  Malaysia,  Mexico,  New  Zealand,  Peru,  Singapore  and  Vietnam,55  and 
the  Trans-Atlantic  Trade  and  Investment  Partnership  (TTIP)  with  the  EU.  The  North 
America  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA)  has  significantly  increased  the  commerce 
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among  the  U.S.,  Canada  and  Mexico.  The  Dominican  Republic-Central  America  Free 
Trade  Agreement  (CAFTA-DR)  is  a  successful  enterprise.  Finally,  free  trade 
agreements  were  ratified  with  Panama  in  201 1  and  Colombia  in  2012. 

The  U.S.  tried  to  establish  a  free  trade  agreement  with  ail  the  American 
countries.  Talks  towards  the  establishment  of  the  FTAA  began  with  the  Summit  of  the 
Americas,  in  the  U.S.  (1994).  The  last  summit  was  held  in  Argentina  (2005),  but  no 
agreement  on  FTAA  was  reached.  The  U.S.  is  still  committed  to  open  markets  in  Latin 
America  via  bilateral  free  trade  agreements  and  unilateral  trade  concessions,  despite 
the  failure  of  the  FTAA  negotiations.  Today,  the  most  important  issues  for  U.S.  trade 
policy  in  the  Americas  are  negotiations  about  agricultural  subsidies,  services,  and 
intellectual  property  in  the  WTO. 

International  Security 

The  highest  U.S.  priority  in  the  international  security  field  is  to  protect  the  country. 
This  includes  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  terrorism.56  U.S. 
foreign  policy  addresses  the  proliferation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  through  “the 
negotiation  and  implementation  of  effectively  verifiable  and  diligently  enforced  arms 
control  and  disarmament  agreements  involving  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  their 
means  of  delivery  as  well  as  certain  conventional  weapons.”57 

U.S.  counterterrorism  foreign  policy  is  to  forge  partnerships  with  non-state  actors, 
multilateral  organizations,  and  foreign  governments  to  advance  the  counterterrorism 
objectives  and  national  security  of  the  U.S.58  Counterterrorism  is  an  issue  on  which  the 
U.S.  must  work  together  with  other  countries  and  international  institutions,  like  the  UN 
and  the  Global  Counterterrorism  Forum.59  U.S.  counterterrorism  foreign  policy  must  be 

integrated  with  many  other  issues,  such  as  economic  development,  democracy,  human 
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rights,  governance,  food  security,  and  arms  control,  to  succeed.  U.S.  counterterrorism 
foreign  policy  is  focused  on  counterterrorism  capacity  building,  foreign  law  enforcement, 
and  strengthening  justice  and  interior  ministries.60  This  requires  strong  international 
cooperation. 

Parallel  to  counterterrorism  foreign  policy  is  counternarcotics  foreign  policy.  The 
U.S.  combats  criminal  elements  to  prevent  the  production,  trafficking,  and  abuse  of  illicit 
drugs.61  The  U.S.  negotiates  in  the  UN  Convention  against  Transnational  Organized 
Crime,  works  with  international  organizations  to  develop  international  standards  to 
prevent  terrorist  financing  and  money  laundering,  and  provides  technical  assistance  and 
training  to  key  countries. 62 

Conflict  prevention  and  stabilization  around  the  world  is  an  important  topic  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  It  is  characterized  by  breaking  cycles  of  violent  conflict  and 
mitigating  crises  in  priority  countries.  The  U.S.  is  committed  to  work  with  the 
international  community  to  address  conflict  and  promote  stabilization  to  attain  this 
policy.63  Cooperation  in  this  issue  is  a  rule  of  thumb,  especially  regarding  peace 
operations,  as  in  the  case  of  Libya  in  201 1  where  cooperation  with  NATO  was  key  to 
success. 

Energy 

U.S.  Department  of  State  points  out,  on  its  Home  Page  on  Internet,  that  “all  our 
diplomatic  relationships  advance  our  interests  in  having  access  to  secure,  reliable,  and 
ever-cleaner  sources  of  energy.”64  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  to  lead  global  policy  on  energy, 
and  to  advance  this  issue  in  regional  and  multilateral  institutions.  U.S.  actions  aim  to 
protect  U.S.  energy  security  and  that  of  its  allies  and  partners,  and  foster  international 
cooperation  toward  a  global  clean  energy  future.65  The  latter  opens  space  for  joint 
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initiatives  among  friendly  countries,  especially  in  the  Americas.  An  example  of  that  is  the 
U.S.  initiative  to  integrate  energy  systems  in  the  Americas,  called  “Connecting  the 
Americas  2022. ”66 

Other  U.S.  energy  initiatives  are  to  deepen  oil  and  natural  gas  integration  with 
Canada  and  Mexico,  and  cooperation  in  clean  energy  issues  and  shale  gas  exploitation. 
President  Obama  announced  the  release  of  the  Blueprint  for  a  Secure  Energy  Future  on 
March  30,  201 1 .  This  document  highlights  conventional  and  unconventional  natural  gas, 
specifically  from  shale,  as  a  crucial  domestic  energy  source  that  is  expected  to  play  an 
important  role  in  securing  U.S.  energy  future.  The  document  also  indicates  that  shale 
exploitation  is  a  field  for  international  cooperation,  “[t]he  U.S.  Energy  Department  is 
leading  an  Unconventional  Gas  Census  for  the  Asia  Pacific  at  the  request  of  APEC 
energy  ministers.  These  programs  benefit  both  developing  countries  and  the  U.S.  by 
moderating  oil  demand  growth  in  these  rapidly  growing  economies  and  facilitating  fuel¬ 
switching  to  cleaner  natural  gas.”67 
Environment  and  Climate  Change 

The  U.S.  is  taking  several  measures  to  lead  the  process  of  addressing  the  impact 
of  developed  and  developing  economies  on  the  environment.  The  most  significant  is  the 
Global  Climate  Change  Initiative  (GCCI),  launched  by  the  U.S.  in  2009,  in  the  context  of 
the  Copenhagen  Conference.68  This  initiative  addresses  climate  changing  by  laying  the 
foundation  for  low-carbon  growth,  accelerating  the  clean  energy  revolution,  and 
reducing  emissions  and  conserving  forests.  U.S.  efforts  to  achieve  this  are  through 
bilateral  assistance  programs  and  multilateral  contributions  to  help  countries  plan  and 
implement  effective  climate  adaptation  activities.69  The  U.S.  has  an  important  role  in  the 
international  institutions  which  discuss  this  issue,  such  as  the  Conference  of  the  Parties 
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to  the  UN  Framework  Convention  on  Climate  Change  and  the  Major  Economies  Forum 
on  Energy  and  Climate. 

Democracy  and  Human  Rights 

The  U.S.  has  been  an  active  defender  of  democratic  values  in  the  international 
institutions,  and  has  influenced  many  societies  by  its  soft  power.  The  U.S.  has  been 
also  supporting — directly  or  via  international  institutions — democracy,  human  rights  and 
good  governance  as  means  to  achieve  security,  stability,  and  prosperity  around  the 
world.70  The  U.S.  Department  of  State  highlights  that  “[t]he  U.S.  is  committed  to 
advancing  democracy,  human  rights,  gender  equality,  and  sound  governance  to  protect 
individual  freedoms  and  foster  sustainable  economic  growth.”71  The  major  instruments 
to  attain  this  are  programs  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 
Development  (USAID),  partnerships  with  other  public  and  private  donors  and  foreign 
governments,  and  humanitarian  assistance  in  case  of  natural  disasters. 

Opportunities  to  Enhance  U.S. -Brazil  Cooperation 

Current  U.S.  foreign  policy  is  based  on  strengthening  international  institutions 
and  cooperation  to  promote  economic  development,  peace,  and  stability.  Current 
Brazilian  foreign  policy  aims  to  create  a  new  balance  of  power  and  strengthened 
international  institutions  to  provide  a  strategic  scenario  characterized  by  economic  and 
social  growth,  peace,  and  stability. 

The  U.S.  and  Brazil  have  convergences  in  their  foreign  policy  objectives,  despite 
the  asymmetry  between  their  levels  of  power.  Independent  researcher  and  retired  U.S. 
Air  Force  Lieutenant  Colonel  E.  Richard  Downes,  wrote  about  U.S. -Brazil  cooperation  in 
his  article  in  the  National  Defense  University  Strategic  Forum,  “[Ijooking  globally, 
common  interests  [in  the  Western  hemisphere]  include  alternative  energy  development, 
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trade,  peacekeeping,  cybersecurity,  nuclear  nonproliferation,  international  terrorism, 
narcotics-trafficking,  the  environment,  and  development  in  Africa.”72  These  issues 
provide  a  vast  field  for  potential  cooperation  between  the  U.S.  and  Brazil.  The  two 
countries  should  look  at  their  histories  and  develop  a  new  era  of  friendly  and  strong 
cooperation. 

National  Defense  University  Center  for  Strategic  Research  Distinguished  Visiting 
Fellow  and  Woodrow  Wilson  International  Center  for  Scholars  Brazil  Institute  Advisory 
Council  member  Ambassador  Luigi  R.  Einaudi  has  the  same  perception,  “[t]he  ultimate 
objective  should  be  for  the  United  States  and  Brazil  to  direct  their  bilateral  efforts  toward 
maximizing  both  regional  and  global  cooperation,  with  particular  emphasis  on  conflict 
resolution,  energy,  and  trade.”73 
Diplomatic  Activity 

Brazil  is  now  a  regional  leader74  and  an  international  actor  in  promoting  economic 
integration  and  democratic  values.  This  ability  to  gather  opinions  and  produce 
consensus  may  be  of  interest  to  U.S.  foreign  policy  decision-makers.  Brazil  can  be  a 
communications  channel  with  countries  that  the  U.S.  has  more  difficulty  approaching.75 
According  to  Downes,  mentioning  a  veteran  Washington  analyst  of  the  country,  Brazil 
has  become  “a  respected  player  and  interlocutor  with  both  the  emerging  market 
countries  and  the  industrial  countries.”76  Brazilian  diplomacy  can  reach  otherwise 
inaccessible  countries  like  Cuba,  Venezuela,  and  Iran.  U.S.  Army  then-Lieutenant 
Colonel  Lawrence  T.  Brown  wrote  about  this  possible  role  for  Brazil  in  his  2012  Strategy 
Research  Project  at  Army  War  College,  “[a]nd  its  role  as  a  third  party  broker  does  not 
end  with  Africa  or  other  poor  regions.  Brazil  sees  itself  as  a  viable  broker  for  peace  as 
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evidenced  with  its  last-ditch  diplomatic  effort  with  Iran  that  attempted  to  resolve  the 
uranium  processing  crisis.”77 

Cooperation  between  the  U.S.  and  Brazil  in  addressing  major  issues  could  be  a 
constructive  use  of  both  countries’  smart  power,78  and  very  useful  in  shaping  a  new 
international  order.  German  Marshall  Fund  of  the  United  States  Transatlantic  Fellow  Dr. 
Daniel  M.  Kliman  and  Center  for  a  New  American  Security  President  Richard  Fontaine, 
in  their  report  for  the  project  that  examines  how  the  United  States  and  its  European 
allies  can  partner  more  closely  with  Brazil,  India,  Indonesia  and  Turkey  to  strengthen 
the  international  order,  state,  “[wjith  the  global  swing  states  still  formulating  their  roles 
on  the  international  stage,  it  is  critical  for  Washington  to  act  now.  American  decisions 
today  will  influence  whether  Brazil,  India,  Indonesia  and  Turkey  contribute  to  the  global 
order  tomorrow.”79 

The  U.S.  and  Brazil  have  many  existing  dialogue  mechanisms,  like  the  Economic 

Partnership  Dialogue,  the  U.S. -Brazil  Management  Committee  to  Advance  Cooperation 

on  Biofuels,  the  Political-Military  Disarmament  and  Non-Proliferation  Dialogue,  and  the 

Global  Partnership  Dialogue  (GPD).80  The  potential  for  enhanced  U.S. -Brazil  relations 

was  summarized  by  U.S.  Army  Colonel  James  K.  Rose’s  in  his  article  for  the  Center  for 

Strategic  Leadership  of  the  U.S.  Army  War  College: 

Some  analysts  argue  that  the  United  States  has  been  slow  to  comprehend 
Brazil’s  transformation  into  an  economic  and  political  power.  Now  is  the 
time  for  the  United  States  to  re-calibrate  its  partnership  with  Brazil.  It  must 
leverage  the  strengths  of  its  own  elements  of  economic  power  to  forge  a 
strong  and  lasting  partnership  with  this  emerging  giant.  The  United  States 
and  Brazil  are  historically  linked  politically,  economically  and,  to  an  ever 
growing  extent,  culturally.  The  United  States  must  intensify  its  efforts  to 
demonstrate  to  its  southern  neighbor  that  while  other  countries  do  have 
much  to  offer  Brazil,  the  United  States  can  offer  more  and  is  still  clearly  a 
partner  of  choice.81 
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The  U.S.  seeks  to  establish  a  better  international  system  of  global  governance. 
Brazil’s  positions  converge  with  the  main  U.S.  positions  in  multilateral  institutions  such 
as  the  UN,  G-20,  WTO,  and  OAS.  This  suggests  that  both  countries  should  cooperate 
to  shape  the  global  strategic  environment.  For  example,  the  issue  of  agricultural 
subsidies  helped  prevent  the  conclusion  of  the  Doha  round  of  the  WTO  negotiations 
because  the  EU  did  not  agree  to  reduce  them.  The  U.S.  and  Brazil  have  more 
competitive  agribusinesses  and  should  cooperate  to  encourage  the  development  of  an 
EU  position  to  one  that  is  more  supportive  of  free  trade. 

Another  important  issue  is  economic  integration  of  American  countries.  The  U.S. 
and  Brazil  could  cooperate  to  support  OAS,82  UNASUR  and  South  American  Defense 
Council  efforts  to  increase  economic  and  political  stability  in  the  continent,  maintain 
Latin  America  free  of  major  conflicts,  and  promote  general  development  and  well 
being.83 

A  restructuring  of  the  UN,  especially  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
(UNSC),  may  occur  as  consequence  of  the  new  arrangement  of  international  order.  The 
rise  of  emerging  powers  demands  a  new  balance  of  power  in  the  UN.  Brazil  aspires  to  a 
seat  in  the  UNSC,  and  the  U.S.  wants  to  lead  this  reform  in  a  way  that  would  support 
U.S.  interests.  The  U.S.  and  Brazil  are  Western  countries,  and  they  share  many  of  the 
same  values.  U.S. -Brazil  cooperation  could  contribute  to  a  reform  of  the  UNSC  that 
could  achieve  the  both  countries’  objectives.84 
World  Economy 

The  U.S.  is  able  to  play  hard  on  the  international  institutions  and  on  bilateral 
relations  to  shape  the  economic  environment,  especially  regarding  market  opening,  free 

trade,  and  protection  of  workers.  Brazil  sees  in  free  trade  a  good  opportunity  to  expand 
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its  exports,  but  the  country  also  believes  that  to  open  its  economy  it  is  necessary  for  all 
countries  play  according  to  international  commerce  rules,  especially  renouncing 
subsides  and  other  forms  of  indirect  protectionism.  The  U.S.  and  Brazil  should 
cooperate  to  unlock  the  WTO  Doha  round  and  convince  countries  to  play  more  fairly  in 
international  commerce. 

The  successful  U.S.  experience  with  NAFTA  is  another  complementary  point  to 
Brazil.  The  development  of  free  markets  would  increase  the  two  countries’ 
development.  Former  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  and  illustrious  expert  in  foreign  policy, 
international  affairs,  and  diplomatic  history  Flenry  Kissinger  stated,  “[i]f  discriminatory 
regional  groupings  dominate,  the  Western  Flemisphere,  with  its  vast  market,  will  be  able 
to  compete  effectively  with  other  regional  trading  blocs;  indeed,  NAFTA  is  the  most 
effective  means  to  forestall  such  a  contest  or  to  prevail  in  it  should  it  occur.  [...]  an 
expanded  NAFTA  could  create  incentives  to  abide  by  free  trade,  and  penalize  nations 
insisting  on  more  restrictive  rules.”85 

The  long  U.S.  experience  is  important  to  establish  FTAA  on  a  sound  basis  for  all 

American  countries  in  the  event  that  negotiations  are  resumed.  These  negotiations 

should  consider  that  Brazil  has  the  most  complex  and  diversified  economy  in  Latin 

America.86  On  the  other  hand,  Brazil’s  experience  and  influence  in  MERCOSUR — and 

now  in  UNASUR — could  contribute  to  a  broader  economic  integration  of  the  Americas. 

Lundgren  wrote  about  this  connection  Brazil-MERCOSUR-FTAA-WTO  in  2002,  before 

the  FTAA  negotiations  were  interrupted: 

Hence,  Brazil  should  prioritize  the  negotiations  for  the  implementation  of 
FTAA  considering  the  various  interests  of  Brazil's  economic  sectors, 
attempting  to  stimulate  the  more  competitive  ones  and  preserving  those 
that  need  more  time  to  adapt  to  international  reality.  Negotiations  should 
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be  preferably  conducted,  considering  Brazil  in  the  context  of  MERCOSUL 
[MERCOSUR],  according  to  norms  already  agreed  upon  by  the  World 
Trade  Organization  (WTO).87 

Brazil  is  one  of  the  BRICS  and  has  been  playing  an  important  role  coordinating 
the  economic  activity  of  those  countries  in  international  institutions.  The  BRICS 
meetings  do  not  represent  a  solid  block  of  countries,  but  they  are  forms  of  mutual 
consultation.  BRICS  countries  have  more  differences  than  similarities.  Actually,  Brazil 
has  more  similarities  with  the  U.S.  than  with  the  other  BRICS.88  The  U.S.  and  Brazil  can 
cooperate  to  promote  some  type  of  U.S. -BRICS  convergence  in  the  WTO  negotiations. 
This  could  provide  a  useful  approach  to  help  unlock  the  Doha  round. 

International  Security 

Defense,  counterterrorism  and  counternarcotics  issues  demand  deep 
cooperation  between  the  U.S.  and  Brazil  to  establish  a  collective  defense  and  security 
system  in  the  Americas,  and  to  contribute  to  world  peace.89  The  U.S.  has  a  strong 
presence  in  international  security,  such  as  in  counterterrorism,  arms  control,  and 
protection  of  world  commerce  routes  and  important  economic  areas.  U.S.  leadership  in 
protecting  the  global  commons  provides  security  benefits  to  Brazil.  According  to  Brands, 
“Washington’s  policing  of  the  global  commons  has  allowed  Brazil  to  trade  around  the 
world  without  building  a  Navy  capable  of  protecting  that  commerce.  In  this  sense,  Brazil 
is  very  much  a  ‘winner’  in  the  Pax  Americana.”90  Brazil  supports  international  regulations 
on  this  issue,  and  sees  the  U.S.  ability  to  lead  the  international  community  in  this  matter 
as  beneficial  for  Brazil. 

Brazil  participates  in  major  multilateral  institutions  and  has  been  an  active  voice 
in  the  UN  and  the  UNSC.  Brazil  has  been  elected  a  non-permanent  member  of  the 
UNSC  ten  times  since  the  creation  of  the  UN.  The  U.S.  can  lead  major  operations  to 
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maintain  the  international  order,  but  Brazil  is  able  to  contribute  to  collective  security  by 
participating  in  peace  operations.  The  two  countries  could  cooperate  in  collective 
security,  according  to  the  level  of  power  of  each  state.  The  U.S.  and  Brazil  could 
cooperate  in  this  field  to  share  experiences  and  provide  training  to  other  countries.  This 
possible  cooperation  meets  what  is  written  in  the  U.S.  Western  Hemisphere  Defense 
Policy  Statement  (October  2012),  “[t]hrough  this  policy  statement,  the  United  States 
underscores  its  commitment  to  reinvigorate  our  defense  partnerships  based  on  mutual 
interests,  respect  and  shared  responsibility  to  protect  the  citizens  and  states  of  this 
hemisphere.”91 

U.S.  counterterrorism  and  counternarcotics  actions  promote  better  domestic 
conditions  for  many  countries  by  weakening  the  power  of  international  criminals  and 
terrorist  groups.  This  U.S.  activity  indirectly  helps  Brazil  fight  organized  crime  and  drug 
dealers,  as  it  contributes  to  more  stability  in  the  neighboring  countries.  Also,  the  U.S. 
experience  in  counterterrorism  could  help  Brazil  and  other  American  countries  prevent 
terrorist  actions  in  Latin  America. 

Energy 

The  U.S.  is  investing  in  the  development  of  its  own  energy  sources,  including 
biofuels.  Oil  and  gas  drilling  is  increasing  and  alternative  sources  are  becoming  a 
reality,  like  shale  oil  and  gas.  Brazil  will  continue  to  be  an  important  player  in  energy 
issues,  as  the  country  is  expanding  exploitation  its  large  offshore  oil  reserves.  Also, 
Brazil  has  significant  experience  in  biofuels  and  other  renewable  sources  of  energy,  and 
it  has  some  shale  oil  reserves.92 

The  U.S.  and  Brazil  could  cooperate  to  develop  new  technologies  and  to  assist 
other  countries  to  develop  clean  energy,  such  as  solar  and  ethanol  production,  which 
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have  much  room  to  expand  in  Latin  America,  Africa,  and  Southeast  Asia.  The 
development  of  shale  oil  and  gas  exploitation  technologies  is  another  field  for  potential 
cooperation.  The  U.S.  and  Brazil  could  exchange  their  knowledge  in  this  area  to 
improve  exploitation  of  their  reserves  and  share  it  with  other  countries. 

The  U.S.  and  Brazil  could  also  coordinate  their  activities  in  the  international 
energy  market  to  balance  the  power  of  the  Organization  of  the  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries,  and  help  stabilize  or  even  reduce  international  oil  prices,  as  the  two  countries 
are  strengthening  their  positions  as  major  producers. 

Environment  and  Climate  Change 

The  U.S.  recent  reduction  of  its  carbon  emissions  indicates  the  country  has  an 
important  contribution  to  environment  preservation.  For  its  part,  Brazil  is  proving  its 
commitment  to  better  reconcile  development  with  preservation.  The  reduction  of 
deforestation  in  recent  decades  is  the  best  example  of  Brazilian  success  in  preserving 
the  environment.  Cooperation  between  the  U.S.  and  Brazil  would  help  spread 
environmental  management  knowhow  to  other  countries,  especially  in  Latin  America 
and  Africa. 

Democracy  and  Human  Rights 

The  U.S.  is  a  major  contributor  to  the  development  of  democratic  values,  human 
rights  and  global  good  governance.  Brazil  is  now  a  strong  democracy,  and  has  been 
promoting  democratic  values  with  other  countries  in  Latin  America.  The  U.S.  and  Brazil 
can  cooperate  regionally  and  internationally  by  joining  their  soft  power  to  support 
democracy  and  human  rights,  and  to  coordinate  actions  to  obtain  that  objective.93  This 
could  prevent  the  divergence  of  attitudes  between  the  U.S.  and  Brazil,  such  as 
opposing  reactions  to  the  coups  in  Honduras  (2009)  and  Venezuela  (2002).  Brands 
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writes  about  improving  U.S. -Brazil  communication,  “it  would  be  useful  to  strengthen 
mechanisms  for  policy  discussion  and  high-level  bilateral  communication.”94 

Conclusion 

The  U.S.  and  Brazil  have  more  than  ever  an  opportunity  to  enhance  cooperation. 
Any  solution  to  international  problems  requires  cooperation  to  succeed.  According  to 
Nye,  Jr.,  “[t]hese  solutions  require  cooperation  among  governments  and  international 
institutions.  [...]  Success  will  require  partners,  and  that  will  mean  maintaining  old 
alliances  as  well  as  developing  new  networks  that  involve  emerging  powers  such  as 
China,  India,  and  Brazil.”95 

U.S.  Ambassador  to  Brazil  Thomas  Shannon,  Jr.  also  perceived  this  time  as  an 

opportunity  for  enhanced  U.S. -Brazil  cooperation,  “[f]or  instance,  Brazil  now  recognizes 

that  our  similar  histories  as  racially  and  ethnically  diverse  countries  committed  to 

promoting  equality  and  creating  open  and  tolerant  societies  creates  bonds  that  Brazil 

does  not  share  with  other  partners.”96  He  also  declared: 

As  the  U.S.  begins  to  look  around  and  determine  who  they  will  be  working 
with  to  try  to  solve  some  of  the  world’s  problems,  we  have  in  Brazil  a 
country  that’s  shown  how  to  move  from  a  closed  economy  to  a  market 
economy,  and  a  country  that  shows  that  you  can  face  deeply  trenched 
social  problems  and  create  democracy.97 

The  U.S.  should  intensify  efforts  to  pursue  a  new  approach  with  Brazil,  to  build  a 
new  partnership,  in  accordance  with  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Brazil  should  also  leave  behind 
fears  about  U.S.  intentions  of  dominance,  and  should  take  consistent  steps  towards  a 
strong  cooperative  relationship  with  the  U.S.  on  the  basis  of  greater  reciprocity,  without 
giving  up  its  independent  foreign  policy.98  Brazil  must  work  with  the  major  powers,  and 
must  approach  the  U.S.  seeking  cooperation  to  shape  the  global  strategic  environment. 
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Both  countries  can — and  must — work  together  to  shape  what  they  want  as  a  useful 
strategic  scenario  in  the  Americas  and  the  world. 

This  research  offers  the  following  recommendations  to  achieve  enhanced  U.S.- 
Brazil  cooperation. 

Diplomatic  Activity 

The  U.S.  and  Brazil  should  cooperate  to  strengthen  regional  and  international 
institutions,  such  as  the  OAS",  the  IDB,  and  the  UN.  The  U.S.  and  Brazil  should 
cooperate  to  link  the  activity  of  UNASUR  and  CELAC  to  the  activity  of  OAS. 

A  reformation  of  the  current  international  order  will  soon  take  place.  It  would  be 
useful  for  both  countries  to  cooperate  to  help  shape  the  international  institutions  of  the 
new  international  order.  The  UNSC  reform  is  inevitable  in  the  mid  to  long-term.  The  U.S. 
and  Brazil  should  cooperate  to  help  Latin  America  obtain  permanent  representation  on 
the  UNSC,  and  determine  how  this  council  should  work.  U.S. -Brazil  cooperation  is 
therefore  important  to  shape  the  UNSC  in  a  way  that  would  be  beneficial  for  both 
countries. 

The  U.S.  and  Brazil  should  gather  all  the  bilateral  dialogue  initiatives — like  the 
GPD — into  a  more  permanent  high-level  mechanism  of  permanent  consultation  to  better 
understand  each  others’  positions  on  international  matters.  The  new  mechanism  would 
be  a  U.S. -Brazil  Council  for  Cooperation  and  Consultation.  It  could  prevent 
misunderstandings  like  the  U.S.  misperception  of  Brazil  and  Turkey’s  joint  attempt  to 
mediate  an  agreement  between  Iran,  the  U.S.,  and  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  in  2010. 
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World  Economy 

The  U.S.  and  Brazil  seek  to  take  advantage  of  the  large  and  growing  Latin 
America  market,  which  has  a  GDP  of  USD  5,2  trillion,  almost  the  GDP  of  China,  and  a 
population  of  roughly  580  million  people.100  The  two  countries  should  cooperate  to  begin 
new  negotiations  for  the  creation  of  the  FTAA.  These  negotiations  should  consider  that 
the  U.S.  and  Brazil  have  two  of  the  most  complex  economies  in  the  Americas.  Brazil’s 
agribusiness  is  modern,  competitive,  and  diversified,  and  the  country’s  industrial  basis  is 
much  stronger  than  other  countries.  The  elimination  or  reduction  of  U.S.  agricultural 
subsidies  is  a  prerequisite  for  Brazil  to  open  its  industrial  sector.  At  the  same  time, 
Brazil’s  fear  that  the  U.S.  economy  would  destroy  the  Brazilian  industrial  sector  does 
not  make  sense  in  a  global  economy  where  companies  must  be  more  competitive  to 
survive. 

FTAA  negotiations  should  consider  that  Brazil  is  member  of  MERCOSUR.  This 
block  applies  a  common  external  tariff  of  20  percent  for  imported  products.  The  U.S. 
and  Brazil  should  discuss  a  common  approach  to  all  of  MERCOSUR,  and  elaborate 
solutions  to  eliminate  or  reduce  this  barrier  to  free  trade.  If  the  U.S.  and  Brazil  are  not 
able  to  reach  an  agreement  in  the  short  term,  they  should  negotiate  specific  agreements 
that  would  facilitate  future  free  trade,  such  as  the  negotiation  of  regional  investment 
treaty  or  a  regional  treaty  for  the  elimination  of  double  taxation.  The  recent  U.S.- 
Colombia  free  trade  agreement,  ratified  in  201 2,  can  provide  a  rough  outline  for  what 
could  be  included  in  a  potential  U.S. -Brazil  free  trade  agreement.101 

The  U.S.  and  Brazil  should  discuss  ways  to  unlock  the  WTO  Doha  round. 
Cooperation  between  the  two  countries  should  aim  to  reduce  agricultural  subsidies, 

protect  intellectual  property,  encourage  other  countries  to  let  their  currencies  float,  and 
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accept  minimum  standards  for  the  protection  of  worker  rights  and  the  environment. 
They  should  also  cooperate  to  discuss  with  other  countries  new  models  for  the 
international  economic  order,  foreseeing  a  major  reform  of  financial  and  economic 
institutions,  like  the  IMF  and  World  Bank,  to  better  accommodate  the  last  two  decades 
of  changes  in  the  economic  balance  of  power. 

International  Security 

The  U.S.  and  Brazil  announced  the  establishment  of  the  Defense  Cooperation 
Dialogue  (DCD)  in  2012  after  35  years  without  a  mechanism  for  defense  cooperation. 
The  DCD  is  to  provide  a  forum  for  exchanging  views  and  identifying  opportunities  for 
collaboration  on  defense  issues  around  the  globe.102  This  is  a  good  step  towards 
cooperation,  but  the  two  countries  should  be  more  ambitious.  They  should  cooperate  to 
create  in  the  Americas  a  new  mechanism  for  collective  defense  and  security  (including 
cybersecurity)  other  than  the  old  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance.  The 
new  mechanism  should  be  based  on  this  old  Treaty  and  the  Inter-American  Defense 
Board/OAS  should  be  transformed  into  a  Council  with  powers  to  enforce  its  resolutions, 
similar  to  the  UN  Security  Council  but  without  veto  powers.  This  mechanism  should  be 
focused  on  counterterrorism,  counterinsurgency,  peace  operations,  and  defense  of  sea 
routes  in  the  South  Atlantic,  the  South  Pacific,  and  the  Caribbean. 

The  U.S.  and  Brazil  could  increase  counternarcotics  cooperation  to  help  Latin 
American  countries  fight  international  gangs  and  drug  trafficking  organizations.  This  is 
not  a  matter  for  the  military,  but  for  police  and  intelligence  activity.  The  two  countries 
could  help  other  countries  create  a  more  efficient  system  of  justice  and  improve  their 
means  of  law  enforcement. 
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Energy 

The  U.S.  and  Brazil  should  create  a  joint  agency  to  exchange  knowledge, 
promote  research,  and  support  clean  energy  programs  in  developing  countries, 
especially  in  Latin  America,  the  Caribbean,  and  Africa.  The  two  countries  should 
deepen  the  memorandum  of  understanding  signed  between  the  two  countries  in  2007  to 
promote  greater  cooperation  on  ethanol  and  biofuels.103  The  U.S.  and  Brazil  can 
capitalize  on  the  projected  growth  in  their  energy  sectors  in  the  next  decades,  and 
should  expand  their  cooperation  with  other  countries.  This  would  help  not  only  their 
economies,  but  would  also  help  the  development  of  other  countries. 

Environment  and  Climate  Change 

The  U.S.  and  Brazil  should  create  a  joint  mechanism  to  offer  the  two  countries’ 
knowhow  in  environmental  management  to  other  countries,  especially  in  Latin  America, 
the  Caribbean,  and  Africa.  The  recurrence  of  climate-related  natural  disasters  highlights 
how  important  it  is  to  address  this  issue.  Both  countries  should  cooperate  in  the  UN 
Frame  Work  Convention  on  Climate  Change,  and  in  other  international  forums,  to  shape 
climate  management  in  this  century. 

Democracy  and  Human  Rights 

The  U.S.  and  Brazil  should  cooperate  in  the  OAS  to  prevent  opposing  and  self¬ 
countering  actions,  such  as  with  the  U.S.  and  Brazilian  responses  to  the  Honduran  and 
Venezuelan  coups.  The  U.S.  and  Brazil  are  enthusiastic  defenders  of  democratic 
values.  Both  countries  could  cooperate  to  support  young  democracies  in  the  Americas 
by  creating  a  joint  agency  to  offer  training  and  to  provide  assistance  and  knowhow  when 
asked  for.  For  example,  they  could  cooperate  in  state-building  in  Haiti  and  work  together 
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to  make  that  country  a  self-sustaining  and  stable  democracy.  They  could  also  cooperate 
in  helping  countries  conduct  fair  elections. 

The  U.S.  and  Brazil  have  cooperated  for  the  past  two  centuries.  They  have  today 
an  important  opportunity  to  strengthen  and  expand  cooperation,  which  reflects  their 
histories  and  values,  and  will  help  take  them  safely  into  the  21st  Century. 
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